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QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  YOUNG  PRACTITIONER 


Sidney  n.  shurcl iff 

Arthur   A.    Shur cliff   and  Sidney  N.    Shurc liff 
Landscape   Arch  itects    and   Town  Planners 
Boston,    Massachusetts 


When  the  recent  landscape  school  graduate  takes  a  job 
with  a  firm  in  private  practice  or  a  governmental  agency 
he  will  find  himself  part  of  an  organized  working  team 
rather  than,  as  at  school,  in  partial  competition  with 
others  in  the  same  room.  The  rest  of  the  team  needs  his 
help  and  needs  it  badly,  or  the  job  would  not  have  mate- 
rialized. However,  the  type  of  help  which  is  needed  at 
this  early  stage  of  his  career  will  probably  be  more  ex- 
acting than  he  expected  in  terms  of  attention  to  detail 
and  less  requisite  of  the  imaginative  approach.  This 
may  require  a  metamorphosis  which  the  new  employee  fre- 
quently does  not  perceive  in  advance  and  sometimes  not 
even  while  it  is  transpiring.  His  training  in  the  theo- 
retical approach,  large  scale  concepts  and  subtleties  of 
contemporary  design,  which  in  the  future  will  be  invalu- 
able, must  be  subordinated  for  a  few  years  to  the  need 
of  his  seniors  to  get  plans  and  specifications  out  ef- 
ficiently,   accurately  and   on   time. 

Where  large  projects  are  concerned  the  team  consists  of 
far  more  than  the  landscape  architect's  office  force. 
Architects,  engineers,  planning  boards,  building  com- 
mittees, etc.,  are  also  involved.  Here  the  need  for 
well  coordinated  results  requires  constant  attention  by 
every  member  of  all    teams. 

The  older  members  of  the  group  will  be  the  ones  who 
exercise  the  imaginative  approach  toward  design  while 
the  newcomer  must  not  only  be  willing  to  accept  instruc- 
tions on  these  matters  but  also  must  learn  reliability 
in  handling  small  scale,  repetitive,  routine  tasks.  In 
so  doing  he  will  absorb  considerably  more  knowledge  than 
he  expects,  andif  he  perseveres,  it  will  not  be  too  long 
before  he  is  free  to  exercise  more  and  more  of  his  own 
initiative.  But  if  he  fails  to  cheerfully  adapt  himself 
to  the  needs  of  his  employer,  his  entire  future  in  the 
profession  becomes  clouded.  Therefore,  let  me  set  down 
some  qualifications  which  in  my  opinion  the  young  land- 
scape  school    graduate  should  hope  to  fulfill: 

DRAFTING  ABILITY  -  The  need  for  good  drafting  and  let- 
tering ability  is  obviously  so  important  that  it  need 
not  be  stressed  further.  Ability  in  constructing  per- 
spectives and   free  hand  sketching  are  also  great  assets. 
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PERSONALITY  -  Expecially  in  private  practice,  the  land- 
scape architect  must  continually  sell  himself  in  order 
to  sell  his  services.  A  pleasing  personality  is  appre- 
ciated by  associates,  clients  and  contractors  alike.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  newcomer  will  be  cheerful,  display 
patience,  dress  neatly  and  speak  in  a  well  modulated 
voice.  A  sense  of  humor  is  of  course  a  prize  possession 
provided  it  is  not  used  in  the  drafting  room  to  the  det- 
riment of  work    in   progress. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  -  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  new  employee 
can  spell  and  express  himself  clearly  and  concisely  with 
the  spoken  and  written  word.  It  is  astonishing  how 
often  failure  in  these  respects  is  encountered.  One 
employee  even  managed  to-  repeatedly  misspell  the  name  of 
our  own   firm  on    titles  of  drawings. 

ARITHMETIC  -  Higher  math  is  not  required,  but  the  junior 
employee  should  be  reliable  in  computing  quantities  and 
cost  estimates.  The  most  frequent  mistake,  for  in- 
stance, is  to  divide  by  27  instead  of  by  9  when  con- 
verting square  feet  into  square  yards.  (One  young  man 
made  this  same  mistake  three  times  in  one  day).  Always 
be  sure  to  check  calculating  machine  results  by  simple 
common  sense  methods.  A  misplaced  decimal  point  can  be 
a  di  saster. 

ACCURATE  COMMUNICATION  -  Nothing  is  more  exasperating  to 
the  boss  than  to  have  his  carefully  issued  instructions 
forgotten  or  ignored.  Listen  carefully,  write  down  the 
instructions  as  soon  as  possible  and  keep  checking  to 
make  sure  you  are  following  all  of  them  -  not  just  two- 
thirds.  If  an  instruction  is  later  discovered  to  be 
unreasonable,    do  not  hesitate  to   point  this  out. 

SECURITY  -  The  client  of  a  landscape  architect  is  enti- 
tled to  and  expects  the  same  kind  of  privacy  regarding 
his  affairs  as  he  received  from  his  doctor  or  lawyer. 
Don't  tell  anyone  the  client's  plans  or  financial  affairs 
and  don't  publicize  mistakes  made  in  your  own  or  other 
offices  despite  the  temptation  to  issue  them  as  ghastly 
warn  ings   to  others. 

VISUALIZATION  OF  SURROUNDINGS  -  The  survey  on  the  draft- 
ing board  represents  an  actual  situation  somewhere  on 
the  ground.  The  ground  situation,  however,  does  not  end 
where  the  margin  is  on  the  survey,  and  the  client  and 
critics,  unlike  the  juries  of  school  days,  can  see  the 
whole  picture  once  the  design  is  built.  Keep  thinking 
about  the  area  outside  the  margin  insofar  as  it  may  af- 
fect what  is  done  inside  the  margin.  For  instance,  make 
certain   that  your   big   picture  window    isn't  going   to   look 
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right  into  the  neighbor's  incinerator,  compost  heap,  or 
other  undesirable  feature.  The  young  employee  who  goes 
to  look  at  the  site,  if  need  be  on  his  own  initiative 
and  on  his  own  time  (if  not  too  far  away),  makes  a  big 
hit  with   his    team  mates. 

AVOIDANCE  OF  BONERS  -  Everyone  makes  mistakes  but  some 
people  make  very  foolish  mistakes  repeatedly.  Those 
which  spring  to  mind  first  are:  use  of  wrong  scale  in 
measuring  plan  (this  can  be  very  very  costly  to  some- 
one); ignoring  north  point;  failure  to  look  at  all  the 
available  information  on  existing  conditions  or  having 
done  so,  failure  to  act  on  it;  ignoring  underground 
utilities  in  the  way  of  the  project;  failure  to  consult 
zoning  by-laws  and  other  ordinances  affecting  the  pro- 
ject; failure  to  determine  where  surface  water  will  run 
when  it  goes  off  the  edge  of  the  survey  or  where  it  will 
enter  from  outside  the  surveyed   area,    etc. 

RESPECT  OF  OTHERS  OPINIONS  -  Examine  on  their  merits 
ideas  and  suggestions  that  may  be  unwelcome  to  you.  The 
landscape  architect  must  collaborate  with  many  other 
professionals  and,  in  private  practice  at  least,  he 
frequently  depends  upon  them  as  a  source  of  new  commis- 
sions. Although  he  may  not  always  agree  with  his  con- 
freres, criticism  must  be  carefully  tempered  if  given  at 
all.  Imagine  my  embarassment,  for  instance,  when  the 
senior  partner  of  a  large  architectural  firm,  who  had 
handed  us  his  site  development  work  on  a  big  housing 
project,  telephoned  to  say,  "Please  keep  your  Mr.  X  out 
of  my  office  from  here  on.  He  has  just  informed  my 
entire  drafting  force  that  they  are  making  working  draw- 
ings  for  a   'contemporary  slum'." 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  JOB  -  Finally  the  young  employee 
should  realize  that  his  attitude  toward  his  job  has 
much  to  do  with  the  rate  at  which  he  will  progress.  If 
he  regards  it  merely  as  a  source  of  income  his  progress 
will  be  slow.  But  if  he  regards  it  as  a  continual  chal- 
lenge to  his  imagination,  if  he  thinks  about  it  during 
off  hours,  attends  professional  society  meetings,  goes 
on  field  trips,  takes  pictures,  reads  bulletins  and 
magazines,  and  continually  tries  to  educate  himself 
further  by  extra-curricular  activities,  he  may  expect  to 
proceed    rapidly  and   far. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  PLANNING  EFFORT 


h  ideo  sasaki 

Ass  istant  Professor   of  Landscape   Architecture 
University   of   Illinois 


In  the  United  States  where  values  are  more  or  less  limi- 
ted to  monetary  and  to  material  things,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  land,  natural  beauty,  vegetation,  animal 
life,  and  even  climate,  as  well  as  other  qualities  and 
elements  of  the  natural  environment  are  considered  in 
the  "commodity"  sense  with  a  definable  money  value 
attached  to  them..  This  attitude,  born  out  of  a  historic 
situation  of  almost  unlimited  resources,  has  given  rise 
to  problems  of  seripus  proportions,  about  which  even  to- 
day only  a  few  are  concerned  as  indicated  by  recent 
national    pol i  tics. 

There  hardly  is  a  need  for  mentioning  the  examples  of 
permanent  destruction  and  wanton  wastefulness  which  have 
occurred  during  the  brief  history  of  the  United  States, 
these   facts  are  well    enough   publicized   and    indisputable. 

Planning,  an  attempt  to  utilize  some  degree  of  foresight 
and  rationality,  as  it  is  practiced  today  for  the  most 
part,  suffers  from  this  same  limited  point-of-v iew  to- 
wards the  natural  environment,  unconcerned  of  factors 
beyond  economics  and  technology.  But  to  criticize  alone 
is  not  to  understand;  and  it  is  readily  understandable 
that  this  limited  point-of-view  arises  directly  from  the 
emphasis  from  which  "city"  planning,  at  least,  arose  as 
a  profession,    i.e.,    municipal    engineering. 

Engineers,  architects,  and  landscape  architects  comprise 
the  major  portion  of  those  who  have  gone  into  planning 
work  in  the  early  years  of  this  profession.  Lately, 
economists,  lawyers,  sociologists,  geographers,  and  spe- 
cially trained  planners  have  been  entering  the  field  and 
contributing  much  toward  making  for  a  better  and  a  more 
comprehensive   planning  effort. 

However,  despite  the  influx  of  these  knowledges  into  the 
field  of  planning,  the  predominant  notion  that  economics 
and  technology  plus  the  addition  of  politics  and  sociol- 
ogy are  what  makes   for  good  environment  has  not  changed. 
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What  the  landscape  architect  has  been  doing  all  these 
years  is  not  hard  to  discover.  More  often  than  not,  he 
has  been  quick  to  change  his  name  to  Town  Planner,  or 
better  yet  if  possible,  has  sneaked  the  word  "engineer- 
ing" in  some  place  such  as  "Town  Planning  Engineer",  and 
has  proceeded  promptly  to  make  the  usual  run  of  surveys 
and  to  write  lengthy  reports.  Perhaps  i  t  is  to  the 
geographer  we  should  turn  for  making  a  valid  contribu- 
tion,   for  he  makes  no  attempt  to  become  an  engineer. 

Correlated  with  the  basic  studies  of  the"  planning  pro- 
cess, the  economic  survey,  the  existing  land  use  and 
physical  condition  survey,  the  sociological  and  demo- 
graphic survey,  the  political  and  administrative  survey, 
there  needs  to  be  an  ecological  survey,  based  upon  the 
natural  forces  operative  upon  the  site  or  area  to  be 
planned.  The  landscape  architect,  it  would  appear,  is 
the  logical  person  to  conduct  such  a  survey,  making  an 
analysis  of  the  interacting  relationship  between  the 
natural  environment,  including  climate,  water,  soil, 
topography,  geology,  vegetation,  and  wild-life,  and  the 
cultural    environment  of  man. 

Such  a  survey  may  determine  how  the  cultural  forms  may 
be  most  favorably  adjusted  to  the  natural  forces  so  that 
the  various  ecological  tensions  operating  may  be  gotten 
from  such  a  study  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  more 
appropriate  design-forms  than  most  which  we  evidence  in 
our  scene  today. 

Understandably,  such  a  survey  would  serve  best  on  a 
regional  scale,  but  the  matter  of  micro-influences  on 
the   particular  site  or  area  must  not   be  overlooked. 

The  desirability  of  such  a  contribution  by  the  landscape 
architect  cannot  be  questioned.  But  whether  he  shall  do 
so  or  be  able  to  do  so,  will  be  determined  by  his  atti- 
tude. To  r-ontinue  to  be  merely  defensive  or  apologetic 
about  his  profession,  or  to  orient  himself  toward  knick- 
knacks  of  the  popular  magazine  variety,  would  hardly  be 
to  take  a  positive  step  toward  contributing  to  the  field 
of  environmental    planning. 

The  ecological  poi nt-of-view  is,  undoubtedly,  the  par- 
ticular contribution  to  the  planning  effort,  which  the 
landscape  architect  can  make  with  gratifying   results. 
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COMMON  GROUND  OF  THE  NURSERYMAN  AND  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT       10 


james  a.  maschmeyer 

Landscape    Architect 
Maschmeyer ' s   Nursery 
Indianapolis ,    Indiana 


In  the  broad  aspects  of  landscape  architecture  which 
fits  land  for  human  use  and  enjoyment,  the  areas  of  city 
planning,  site  planning,  and  land  planning  comprise  most 
of  the  professional  landscape  architect's  work.  The 
design  of  landscape  development  around  the  home  is  the 
smaller  aspect  of  landscape  architecture  which  is  to  be 
treated  in  this  article.  It  is  here  in  the  planting 
design  of  the  home  grounds  that  the  nursery  industry 
and  the  landscape  architecture  profession  meet  on  common 
ground  to  do  a  job.  How  well  the  job  is  done  depends 
entirely  upon  the  cooperation  and  understanding  between 
the  two.  It  is  my  purpose  to  present  some  of  the  impor- 
tant  problems   and   observations  for  open  consideration. 

Most  nurseries  have  meager  origins,  beginning  as  farms 
or  truck  gardens  and  gradually  changing  over  to  nursery 
operation  as  their  stock  of  plant  material  increased. 
This  process  usually  took  a  generation  or  more  to  com- 
plete, unless  the  owner  was  financially  able  to  progress 
rapidly.  During  this  process  of  growth,  the  market  for 
the  plant  material  determined  the  kind  of  business 
development.  Many  nurseries  with  large  acreage  pre- 
ferred to  stay  in  the  wholesale  market;  others  added  cash 
and  carry  sales  yards;  and  still  other  nurseries  pro- 
gressed into  landscape  contracting.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  there  seems  to  be  no  two  nurseries  exactly 
alike.  There  are  many  combinations  of  services  under  a 
variety  of  names.  However,  it  is  the  landscape  con- 
tracting nursery  that  usually  comes  under  the  scope  of 
landscape  architecture. 

Landscape  contractors  generally  prefer  to  bid  on  plans 
and  specifications  prepared  by  a  landscape  architect. 
However,  since  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
home  ground  jobs  are  handled  by  those  in  professional 
practice  the  contractor  must  sell  jobs  himself  to  enable 
himself  to  survive.  He  may  be  a  good  contractor,  know- 
ing the  mechanics  and  artistry  of  building  and  planting, 
and  yet  have  no  ability  as  a  designer.  Occasionally  a 
contractor  has  natural  or  acquired  talent  for  design, 
but  his  mind  is  so  full  of  details  which  coordinate  and 
operate  his   business   that  he  has   little  time   for    it. 
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If  a  contractor  is  short  sighted,  he  standardizes  his 
design  so  that  he  does  most  jobs  alike,  hoping  that  his 
workmanship  will  camouflage  the  lack  of  planning.  The 
contractor  soon  finds  that  there  is  economy  in  standardr 
ization.  Many  customers  want  a  landscape  development 
just  like  their  neighbors'  whether  it  suits  their  own 
needs  or  not.  Such  jobs  are  easy  to  sell.  His  crew 
needs  little  supervision  because  they  hcve  done  many 
jobs  all  similar.  This  leaves  the  contractor  free  to 
sell  more  jobs.  His  business  can  cper?te  very  effic- 
iently, but  he  has  limited  his  market  to  a  class  of 
people  who  are  strangers  to  the  convenience  and  beauty 
afforded  by  good  design,  which  is  the  result  of  careful 
planning  and  execution.  If  a  contractor  is  far  sighted, 
he  may  hire  a  landscape  architect  as  a  designer-sales- 
man. He  knows  that  originality  and  artistry  in  design 
are  fundamental  to  the  development  of  a  job.  He  knows 
that  the  most  skilled  workmanship  he  can  give  to  a  job 
is  partially  lost  if  the  basic  design  is  inadequate.  He 
knows  that  the  educational  impact  of  schools,  national 
magazines,  television,  and  garden  clubs  is  building  up  a 
tremendous  desire  for  better  landscape  work.  Finally 
the  contractor  seeks  relief  from  the  design  and  selling 
part  of  his  business.  It  seems  that  all  contractors 
have  need  for  the  services  of  a  landscape  architect, 
either  on  a  part  or  full  time  basis,  depending  upon 
their   scope  of   business. 

But  the  contractor  has  certain  fears  about  hiring  a 
landscape  architect.  Through  experience  and  rumor  he 
may  find  that  the  landscape  architect  is  "fussy  and 
impractical."  Some  mass  plants  so  close  together  that 
in  two  years  half  are  crowded  out  while  others  plant 
shrub  borders  with  an  arboretum  spacing  which  takes 
thirty  to  achieve  an  effective  screen.  He  may  propose 
a  ten  thousand  dollar  design  for  a  client  who  has  but 
three  thousand  to  spend.  He  may  be  so  saturated  with 
this  "modern  school  of  design"  that  he  ignores  the  fact 
that  many  older  people  still  prefer  the  fami  1  i  ar  older 
styles  of  design.  He  may  also  disregard  hardiness  fac- 
tors   in   his    choice   of   plants. 

The  matter  of  loyalty  is  also  important.  Many  landscape 
architects  have  trouble  working  with  a  contractor  be- 
cause they  have  been  taught  to  represent  the  client 
against  the  nurseryman  and  contractor  in  his  strictly 
.professional  practice.  The  landscape  architect  who 
works  for  a  contractor  has  to  be  a  1 i ai son  between  the 
contractor  and  client  for  ideas  and  general  business, 
but  when  the  inevitable  disputes  arise  he  has  to  rep- 
resent the  contractor  who   is    paying   his   salary. 
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A  contractor  also  fears  inefficient  supervision.  A 
contractor  is  fundamentally  interested  in  making  money. 
This  he  can  do  by  keeping  all  parts  of  his  operation 
working  steadily  and  efficiently.  There  is  no  economy 
in  changing  design  on  the  job  while  the  crew  stands 
around  waiting. 

The  contractor  worries  about  the  problem  of  setting  up 
conditions  of  salary  and  work  responsibility.  The  land- 
scape architect,  unless  he  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence, has  no  practical  conception  of  what  his  services 
are  worth.  The  contractor  does  not  know  either,  but  he 
would  like  to  give  the  landscape  architect  certain  sec- 
urity and  yet  an  incentive  to  work  at  his  capacity.  A 
contractor  will  usually  offer  a  base  salary  plus  a  per- 
centage on  the  work  sold.  This  percentage  will  vary  in 
proportion  to  the  responsibility  the  landscape  architect 
is  capable  of  accepting.  He  will  expect  the  landscape 
architect  to  compromise  his  strict  professional  status 
in  accordance  with  A.S.L.A.  standards  so  that  he  can 
make  calls,  plan,  design,  meet  people  at  the  nursery, 
and  perhaps  organize  the  daily  work  schedule.  Responsi- 
bility is  personal  and  a  landscape  architect  can  usually 
take  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  wishes.  Since  it  is 
good  business  practice  to  know  what  one's  responsibili- 
ties are,  it  is  well  to  have  an  annual  contract  which 
lists  these  and  establishes  standards  of  financial  remu- 
neration. 

Some  landscape  architects  have  been  disappointed  in 
their  ambitions  of  eventual  part-ownership  in  a  nursery 
or  contracting  firm.  This  is  because  nurseries  are 
almost  always  a  family  ownership  business,  and  families 
seem  very  reluctant  to  share  ownership  with  outsiders. 
The  ownership  really  is  not  too  important  if  the  per- 
centage part  of  the  contract  is  worked  out  satisfac- 
tori ly. 

This  is  not  a  complete  picture  of  the  opportunities  of 
landscape  architects  with  the  nursery  industry,  but 
rather  a  typical  one  in  the  midwestern  area.  While  I 
wish  there  were  more,  there  are  only  a  few  nursery-land- 
scape companies  large  enough  to  use  the  services  of  a 
professional    landscape   architect  on   a  full    time   basis. 

If  a  landscape  architect  could  gain  the  confidence  of 
several  nurseries  which  operate  on  a  relatively  small 
business  manner  and  work  out  a  suitable  basis  for  charg- 
ing for  design  it  would  be  possible  to  practice  profes- 
sionally. This  would  benefit  everyone.  The  average 
small  nursery-landscape  contractor,  however,  wants  a  man 
with  some  design  background  but  wi th  supervi sory  abi  1 - 
ity.      He   must    be   tolerant,    ready    to  do   nursery   work, 
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selling,  planning,  designing,  consultation,  and  book- 
keeping, and  still  be  an  efficiency  expert.  In  the 
strict  sense  this   does  not  describe  a  professional. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  landscape  archi- 
tect who  works  with  the  nursery  industry  is  primarily 
concerned  with  a  1 imi ted  facet  of  the  wide  scope  of  land- 
scape architecture,  namely,  planting  design  and  some 
grading  plans.  But  I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
opportunities  for  professional  practice  are  likewise 
limited  in  government  service;  either  local,  state,  or 
federal  with  opportunities  for  advancement  limited  by 
politics;  or  in  private  practice.  In  the  state  of  Indi- 
ana I  know  of  only  four  members  of  the  A.S.L.A.,  two  of 
whom  are  in  government  service.  Why  is  this?  In  Indi- 
ana a  private  landscape  architect's  office  cannot  be 
opened  like  a  doctor's  office.  Landscape  architects 
have  found  it  advantageous  to  sell  things  other  than 
plans  and  advice.  What  little  is  done  in  the  fields  of 
site  planning  and  subdivision  planning  seems  to  be  han- 
dled by  architects  or  by  building  contractors.  Perhaps 
our  area    is  not  yet   ready   for   landscape  architecture. 

It  is  my  belief  that  landscape  architects  have  lost  out 
in  this  area  of  the  country  in  private  practice  because 
the  public  is  not  educated  to  the  value  of  their  ser- 
vices. Landscape  nurseries  are  the  going  concerns  and 
are  the  key  to  private  practice.  If  the  landscape 
architects'  association  could  ally  itself  with  the  nur- 
sery and  landscape  contractors'  national  associations  in 
its  educational  and  marketing  program  the  result  would 
be   beneficial    to  all. 
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Unfortunately,  many  buildings  today  reflect  a  tragic 
lack  of  understanding  in  their  relationship  and  impor- 
tance to  their  environment.  Even  the  "enlightened  new 
architecture",  with  its  common-sense  roots  and  artistry 
of  articulated  elements,  in  many  cases,  falls  flat  on 
its  face  in  its  adjustment  to  community  patterns  and 
lasting   environmental    quality. 

And  yet,  it  seems  an  obvious  fact  that  a  building  cannot 
be  an  isolated  element.  It  invariably  assumes  an  impor- 
tant, reasonably  permanent,  expensive  role  in  the  man- 
made  environment,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  particu- 
larly important  that  the  comprehensive  design  should 
offer  such  basic  solutions  for  the  integration  of  struc- 
ture and   surroundings. 

Architecture  should  serve  the  shelter  needs  of  man  and 
at  the  same  time  be  a  foil  for  the  natural  surroundings. 
But  we  cannot  think  of  a  building  or  group  of  buildings 
"properly  landscaped"  as  a  complete  design,  unless  mac- 
rocosmic  order  of  planning  is  present.  Each  detail, 
strengthening  the  great  idea,  must  relate  to  every  other 
detail  and  to  the  whole,  and  the  whole  must  relate  to 
the  greater  community,  and  so  on.  So  it  is  in  nature, 
and  beauty  in  any  structure  is  necessarily  a  product  of 
an  orderly  arrangement  of  elements.  This  does  not  imply 
rigidity  or  formularized  discipline,  but  an  intelligent 
perspective  of  truthful  values  combined  with  the  artist's 
innate  expression  of  form  and   space. 

Certainly,  then,  the  architect,  rapidly  becoming  an 
integrator  more  than  an  innovator,  must  seek  the  experi- 
ence of  those  particularly  trained  in  environmental 
relationships.  He  is  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of 
the  exterior  and  interior  space;  he  is  becoming  intense- 
ly conscious  of  the  opportunities  offered  in  community, 
city,    and   regional    planning  concepts. 

Indeed,  there  can  be  no  schism,  between  the  architect, 
the  landscape  architect,  or  the  "planner".  They  are  all 
important  tools  in  the  ultimate  goal  of  architecture,  to 
make  a  better  and  more  beautiful  environment  for  man's 
acti vi  ty. 

Yet  there  seems  to  exist  today  a  traditional  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  these  "environment  build- 
ers" as  to  what  the  other  can  offer.  The  tendency  of 
the  architect  is  to  design  a  building  for  a  specific 
site,  presenting  a  glamorous  picture  in  a  bucolic, 
multifloried  background,  when  he  knows  full  well  that 
the  surroundings  of  that  particular  building  consist  of 
a  clapboard   house,    five  feet  away   from  one   building    lot 
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line  and  a  gasoline  station  on  the  other.  Or  he  may,  in 
a  better  situation,  design  the  building  oompletely  and 
then  call  the  landscape  architect  or  site  planner  to  fix 
up  the  job.  Foolish?  Of  course,  but  more  than  common- 
place,   as  we   all    know. 

The  landscape  architect  or  site  planner,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  scarcely  resist  wanting  to  design  the  buil- 
ding. In  site  planning  the  tendency  appears  to  be  the 
arrangement  of  building  blocks,  to  fit  the  site  condi- 
tions, and  this  approach  seems  reasonable  enough  on  the 
surface.  The  fallacy  occurs,  of  course,  in  the  elemen- 
tary fact  that  the  building  blocks  may  be  wrong  building 
blocks,  and  without  the  architect's  creative  knowledge 
of  building  type  possibilities,  any  site  plan  is  neces- 
sarily diagrammatic  and  of ten-times  completely  absurd. 
This  was  brought  to  the  writer's  attention  very  strongly 
in  a  recent  trip  abroad,  where  city  and  site  planners  in 
many  cities  were  working  without  any  imaginative  archi- 
tectural advice.  The  architect,  when  called  in  to  do 
the  building  design,  was  hamstrung  by  an  approved  plan 
of  obsolete   building   types    laid   out   like    railroad   ties. 

Planning  cannot  come  except  from  the  integration  of  ex- 
perience, knowledge,  and  imagination.  But  proper  plan- 
ning is  not  the  whole  story.  Certainly,  no  good  can 
come  from  a  poor  or  chaotic  plan,  but  even  if  the  over- 
all plan  is  sound,  each  increment  of  that  plan  must  be 
equal  ly   sound. 

In  building  our  environment,  few  of  us  as  architects  or 
planners  realize  the  importance  of  our  work.  Few  of  us 
realize,  in  our  selfish  efforts  to  build  small  monuments 
to  our  vanity,  or  to  do  photogenic  creations  to  excite 
our  colleagues  or  new  clients,  the  permanence  and  influ- 
ence of  these  works.  A  building  is  seldom  built  for  a 
single  generation;  it  is  never  built  for  a  single  indi- 
vidual. It  cannot  be  whimsical  or  a  toy.  It  is  a 
serious,  expensive,  permanent,  complicated  structure, 
influencing  many  people  in  many  ways  for  many  years.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  public  trust  and  a  public  responsibility 
in  its  absorption  of  some  of  the  naturalesque  environ- 
ment. It  is  vital,  then,  that  each  building  be  integra- 
ted with  nature  in  the  best  way  we  know.  And  we  must 
hope   for   better  ways. 

In  short,  we  all  have  a  great  responsibility,^  respon- 
sibility we  cannot  shirk  or  assign  to  the  engineer,  the 
sociologist,  or  the  scientist.  We  are  now  existing  in  a 
chaos  of  man-made  atrocities.  We  have  what  we  deserve. 
If,  however,  we  can  work  together,  there  is  real  oppor- 
tunity to  plan  and  build  a  more  orderly,  worthwhile 
environment  that  will  reflect  on  future  generations  as  a 
monument  to  our  wisdom.  If  we  cannot,  and  if  we  con- 
tinue in  our  selfish  apathy,  our  country  will  grow 
uglier  with  acceleration.  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  co- 
ordinately   assume    the   obligations    of  creative   builders. 
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Three  years  ago  FORSITE  was  created  with  the  idea  in 
mind  that  it  should  become  a  medium  of  exchange  between 
students  studying  landscape  architecture  and  those  in 
professional  practice.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to  evaluate 
what  has  been  done  toward  reaching  this  objective.  Has 
FORSITE  accomplished    its   goal    to  any   marked   degree? 

For  a  complete  success  there  must  be  a  reciprocal  inte- 
rest. The  student  should  be  aware  of  and  interested  in 
the  professional  since  that  is  soon  to  be  his  berth  in 
life.  The  professional  should  be,  and  in  many  cases  is, 
interested  in  what  the  student  does  and  thinks  since  he 
may  soon  be  signing  the  young  graduates'  pay  checks. 
Everyone  agrees  that  it  takes  the  new  graduate  consider- 
able time  before  he  becomes  a  financial  asset  to  an  or- 
ganization. Certainly  then  the  professional  needs  to  be 
interested  in  any  measures  designed  to  bring  the  stu- 
dents'  education   closer  to   the   profession  and    its  ways. 

FORSITE  cannot  attempt  to  compete  with  trade  journals  in 
disseminating  knowledge.  It  does  try,  however,  to 
create  a  basis  for  constructive  thinking  on  the  part  of 
both  the  student  and  practitioner.  FORSITE  needs  to 
know  what  channels   this   thinking  may   be   taking. 

We  need  our  readers'  help  in  the  form  of  response  in  our 
effort  to  improve  this  student-practitioner  relation- 
ship. We  can  analyse  our  readers'  feelings  only  by 
hearing  from  them.  For  us  to  analyse  accurately  without 
response  is  impossible  since  our  perspective  is  distor- 
ted  by    its  closeness. 

We  ask  you,  how  far  does  FORSITE  go  in  reaching  its 
object  i  ve? 
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